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archaeologists, whose loss will long be felt: Savignoni, 
in the field of the history of art; Colini, in prehistoric 
antiquities; and Rivoira, in architecture. In partial 
compensation, others of our fellow-workers are return- 
ing to their scholarly labors, and in particular I may 
mention Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British 
School at Rome, whose invaluable series of papers on 
the topography of the Campagna, as well as his long- 
expected monographs on the aqueducts and the Via 
Appia, may now be expected to proceed after their 
enforced interruption. The resumption of publication 
on the part of the Journal of Roman Studies is another 
sign of the times ; while in the new era which is opening 
for our researches it is a cause for sincere gratitude that 
Professor Pais has been able to continue with greater 
energy than ever his production of treatises in that field 
of which he is peculiarly the master, where historical, 
archaeological, legal, and epigraphical erudition is 
all brought to bear on the problems of the life and 
institutions of ancient Italy. In particular, his new 
volumes of a Storia Critica di Roma, with the Volumi 
di Complemento, will be constantly in use by us all for 
many years to come, quite apart from the question of 
our acceptance or otherwise of many of the points of 
view there held. 

The American Academy, A. W. Van BUREN. 

Rome, March is, ioio. 

REVIEW 

The Delphic Oracle: Its Early History, Influence, and 
Fall. ByT. Dempsey. Oxford: G. H. Blackwcll 
(1918). Pp. xxiii + 200. $2.00 net. 

The author of this book is a young Irish clergyman, 
whose M.A. thesis on the Delphic Oracle so interested 
Professor R. S. Conway, of Manchester, while he was 
acting as Examiner in Greek to the National University 
of Ireland, that he encouraged the young man to put 
his work into book form. In a Preface, Professor 
Conway warmly commends the thesis for sound Greek 
scholarship and temperate judgment. 

The subject is indeed a fascinating one and the 
author has done good service in putting into handy form 
the general facts about the famous oracle. He has 
aimed especially to discuss the influence of the oracle; 
he says he knows of no existing monograph in English 
dealing with this subject. Not that this book contains 
much that is new. The author frankly acknowledges 
his debt to Farnell, and any reader of Farnell's great 
work, The Cults of the Greek States, will see that the 
debt is great. Possibly he has followed Farnell too 
closely and with too little regard to other literature, but 
this book will be read with profit by many who would 
never cull the material for themselves from the third 
and fourth chapters of Farnell's fourth volume. 

The first chapter deals with the pre-Apolline cults 
at Delphi. It contributes directly to the main subject, 
because the fact that the Apolline religion at Delphi 
gathered up in itseif the older sanctities of the shrine 
seems to have enhanced in no small measure the growth 
and spread of the prestige of the Apolline oracle. So 
Mr. Dempsey discusses the various deities that had a 
share in the Delphic oracle at various periods in its 
history, from Ge, through Themis and Poseidon, to 
Dionysus and the coming of Apollo. 

Apropos of the chthonian character of the oracle, the 
author gives us a ten-page digression on the oracle at 
Dodona. 

In his list of the modes of divination at Dodona 
should be included the mantic use of the gong, which, 
though mentioned chiefly in postclassical authors, 
and rather uncritically assailed by modern writers, 
Professor Cook has given reason to believe had no 



inconsiderable basis of fact (Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 22.21). 

Chapter Two deals with the extent and the causes of 
the oracle's influence. The causes were the intrinsic 
excellence of the Apolline religion, the association with 
the North Greek Hyperboreans, Apollo's literary 
association with Zeus (not reflected in cult), the scenic 
impressiveness of the locality, and its central position 
in Greece. More important than all else was the 
enthusiastic mantic to which Mr. Dempsey devotes a 
rather full discussion. He passes to the genuineness 
of the oracle and the attitude of such men as Socrates, 
Plato, Plutarch, and Cicero towards it. To explain 
the prophetic power he falls back on Plutarch's theory 
of demoniacal possession and compares the incident of 
Acts 16.16-18. No purely natural explanation is 
possible. 

Chapter Three deals with the political influence of 
the oracle. Aside from a natural partiality to Sparta, 
the reputation of the oracle for fairness was well 
established. It did show itself lamentably weak-kneed 
at critical times. Politically it tried to be as accommo- 
dating as possible, for it was dependent upon the 
bounty of those who consulted it. Yet in general it 
opposed tyrants. Its attitude to Cypselus was excep- 
tional. As founder of new colonies it played a very 
important part and had excellent sources of information. 

Chapter Four discusses the influence of the oracle on 
religion. It propagated^specially the cults of Dionysus 
and the heroes. For three hundred years, down to the 
time of Alexander, it seems to have determined who 
should be heroized. Perhaps the Delphic priests 
believed that such tomb-ritual made for the stability of 
family life. The one point in which Delphi acted as an 
evil influence was its sanction of human sacrifice. Mr. 
Dempsey explains this as owing to religious conserva- 
tism and suggests that in this respect Delphi was pro- 
bably no worse than other oracular centers. 

Chapter Five deals with the influence of the oracle 
upon morality. This was good and became continually 
better. The oracle promulgated the principle that the 
essence of sin lay in the will and intent rather than in 
the act, and that the efficacy of sacrifice consisted not in 
its financial value, but in its spirit and purpose. Asso- 
ciated as it was with the cult of Dionysus, the oracle 
adopted an advanced eschatology. Especially signifi- 
cant was its increasingly moral conception of purifica- 
tion. 

In discussing the Apolline purification Mr. Dempsey 
devotes some space to the Stepterion rite and takes a 
shot at the difficult question why the cabin in imitation 
of a royal palace was constructed to represent the 
dwelling of the Python. A noble Delphian boy with a 
band of noble youths was escorted to this cabin by 
certain sacred women, Oleae, carrying torches. They 
set fire to it and fled through the doors of the temple 
without looking behind them. The boy leader feigned 
to go into exile and even servitude, but the band, boy 
and all, were finally purified at Tempe and returned to 
Delphi in solemn state. 

Mr. Dempsey's solution is that the hut originally 
represented the tent in which Apollo received a pre- 
liminary purification. The tent thus contaminated 
had to be burned. The flight was to escape "the evil 
influences that might be about". In course of time, 
the tent was transformed in the popular mind into the 
dwelling of the Python. 

This explanation, I fear, has little to recommend it. 
In most cases of ritual flight, the perpetrators of some 
act flee to escape the consequences of that act, viewed 
as a capital or serious crime, not to escape any "influen- 
ces that might be about". One thinks of the Poplifugia 
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on July 5 and the Regifugium on February 24 of the 
Roman calendar, the Bouphonia flight at Athens, and 
the flight of the priest who slew the bull calf to Dionysus 
at Tenedos (Aelian, N. A. 12.34). 

The resemblance of the Stepterion rite to the Bou- 
phonia is so striking that it could hardly have escaped 
Mr. Dempsey's notice, if he had been familiar with the 
Attic festivals. The feigned exile of the boy corresponds 
to the real exile of the oxslayer. Why is this exile 
necessary and why the rite of purification at Tempe 
unless a crime had been committed? I suspect that 
Mr. Dempsey got his idea from misunderstanding a 
rite quoted from Frazer in Farnell, Cults, 4. 294, c : 

"In Dahomey a man who slays a fetich-snake enters a 
faggot hut thatched with dry grass. This is then set on 
fire and he escapes as he can, running the gauntlet of 
the tribe, who hurl things at him until he reaches a 
river' '. 

It should be observed, however, that the man flees 
not because he has burned a hut, but because he has 
killed a divine object, as Apollo himself had done 
(Farnell points out that the Stepterion boy represents 
Apollo). The burning of the hut is done by the man's 
would-be murderers as the first act of a more or less 
ritually weakened attempt to kill him. I suspect we 
have not yet reached the bottom of this mystery. 

The last chapter discusses the transition stages in the 
Delphic influence, its political misfortunes, its renewed 
prosperity after 279, its renewed decline in the first 
century B. C, and the attempt to revive it in the first 
century of our era, up to its decisive decline after the 
Antonines and Severus and its final closure by Theo- 
dosius. 

There are two Appendices, one on the Python, one on 
the Hosii. In the former Mr. Dempsey maintains that 
the Python represents one of the earlier dispossessed 
cults, probably that of Ge. The Hosii he distinguishes 
from the priests of Apollo (here, for once, parting com- 
pany with Farnell); he 'adopts Miss Harrison's view 
that they were the priests of Dionysus. 

The bibliography represents a tendency with which I 
have no sympathy. A bibliography should give a 
reader a list of the chief books and articles on the sub- 
jects under discussion, not a list of every work consulted 
by the author, and already fully indicated in the notes. 
The reader cares little that the author has used a 1758 
edition of Justin, or has confined himself to the 1727 edi- 
tion of Ovid by Burmann. But there is no mention of 
Oppe's article on the Chasm at Delphi (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies 24. 214). In the note on the E at 
Delphi there is no reference to the discussion on that 
subject carried on in Hermes and in Philologus, in 1900- 
1902, by Roscher, Lagerkrantz, and Robert. On 
i-/ militia it Mr. Dempsey makes reference only to 
Bouch6-Leclercq and to a brief paragraph in Myers's 
essay on Greek Oracles; he says nothing of the import- 
ant special works of Deubner and Hamilton. In his 
discussion of the snake as hero, depicted on the grave 
mound, he makes no reference to Wide's article on 
Grabesspende und Totenschlange (Archiv f iir Religions- 
wissenschaft 13.221), or Guimet's Les Steles a Serpents, 
in the Verhandlungen of the Second International 
Congress for general Religionsgeschichte. In his long 
note on the center of the earth, he ignores entirely 
Roscher's book on the Omphalos. With the literature 
since Farnell he seems to have little acquaintance; 
besides Pauly-Wissowa, he mentions of German authori- 
ties only A. Mommsen, Schreiber, Crusius, and K. O; 
Miiller. 

Mr. Dempsey narrows the meaning of the paean too 
greatly, when he calls it "the joyous song of deliverance 
from the scourge of plague". Besides the one reference 



he gives, the Scholium on Aristophanes, Plutus 636 (it 
is hard to see how he derives such a confident and one- 
sided statement even thence), one would have expected 
a reference to Professor Fairbanks, Study of the Greek 
Paean, or to Miss Swindler, Cretan Elements in the 
Cults and Ritual of Apollo, 59 ff . 

I must also take issue with Mr. Dempsey's statement 
(150) that 

"in the case of the shedding of blood, even when the 
homicide was justifiable (<p6vos dlnmos) purification 
seems to have been always necessary". 
The falsity of this statement I tried to prove in an 
article on The Necessity of Ritual Purification after 
Justifiable Homicide (Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 41. 99 ff.). So far as I know, 
no one has attempted to show the incorrectness of my 
view or to defend the old position. In my article I 
pointed out the confusion of thought that has existed 
between accidental (Ukuv) and justifiable (Sluaios) 
homicide. Mr. Dempsey simply repeats the old 
blunder, justifying his statement about justifiable 
homicide with an oft-quoted passage from Plato, Laws 
865 C ei ris S.kuv &iriKT€iv{ riva. (pi\iov t etc. Accidental and 
justifiable homicide are two very different things. 
Wesleyan University. . JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT. 

SPANISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

In the Journal of Education for February 13, 1919, 
(89.177-179), Mr. S. M. Waxman, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, Boston University, had a 
paper entitled A Jeremiad on Modern Language 
Teaching: In spite of it? rather bumptious style, 
the article is interesting and instructive reading. There 
is space, however, here only to note two things — (1) 
that Mr. Waxman has some energetic remarks on the 
subject of the Direct Method in the teaching of modern 
languages, remarks unfriendly to that method; (2) that 
he has some very interesting remarks upon the prevalent 
craze for the study of Spanish in our High Schools, 
remarks which remind me of some things I wrote in 
The Classical Weekly 10. 121. I quote Mr. Wax- 
man's remarks in full: 

"You are all familiar with the arguments that are 
brought forward <to support the study of Spanish>: 
Now with the completion of the Panama Canal our 
trade relations with South America, etc., etc. Have 
any of you ever met a high school trained student who 
has found a position as foreign correspondent of 
traveling commercial representative for the Spanish 
American countries? I have been longing for many 
years to meet this rata avis. And yet in the High 
School of Commerce in Boston ninety-seven per cent, 
of the 1,500 boys are studying Spanish, two and three- 
quarters per cent, are studying French, and the remain- 
ing one-fourth of one per cent, have elected German. 
These figures afford an excellent indication of the 
hysterical state of the study of Spanish in this country 
today. The percentage of Spanish students is entirely 
out of proportion to the relative importance of that 
language to the average American pupil. Not only 
is Spanish studied feverishly by large classes in high 
schools, colleges, extension courses and correspondence 
courses ; you can acquire it from our itinerant hawkers 
of language by the ba-ba, bo-bo method without text- 
book, without study, without anything in fact except 
the payment of a fee. To use a familiar Americanism 
'Everybody is doing it'. There is a grave danger 
attendant upon this false situation in our high schools 
and colleges. Instructors who have for many years 
been teaching French or German successfully are 
suddenly thrown into teaching a language which they 
have not completely mastered". c. K. 



